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VIBERT'S 'PAINTER'S REPOSE. 



WE give on page 279 an engraving, executed by VV. J. Linton, 
of Vibert's painting, exhibited in the last Paris Salon under 
the title of ' Le Repos du Peintre.' The reader will probably 
recollect a description of this painting given by our Paris corre- 
spondent in the March number of the Art Journal, who saw it in 
Vibert's studio. Our correspondent's description of the story of 
the painting we need not here reproduce, inasmuch as the engra- 
ving tells this sufficiently well. It is clearly seen that, during an 
interval of rest of the painter, the fat and pompous-looking burgo- 



master, whose portrait is in process, has fallen asleep, and the 
painter has taken advantage of this incident to enjoy a flirtation 
with a pretty little soubrette who is bringing a tray of refreshments 
upon the scene. "The delicate finish," wrote our correspondent, 
"and minute manipulations, which are characteristics of Vibert's 
work, have been lavished upon this amusing little picture. The 
embroidery on the burgomaster's vest, the carvings of the stone- 
work, &c, are all admirably executed, as is also the fat, red. face of 
the drowsy sitter, flushed, and swollen, and pompous, even in sleep." 



THE MADONNA DELLA SEDIA. 



FROM THE PICTURE IN THE PITTI PALACE, FLORENCE. 



Raffaelle, Pinxt. ' 

IT would be difficult to point out any one of the numerous pictures 
of the Madonna painted by Raffaele that is so popularly known 
as this, for it has been reproduced in almost every conceivable man- 
ner to which imitative art can give expression. Its assumed date is 
about 1 516, and if this be correct, Raffaelle would have been in the 
thirty-fourth year of his age, and in the full vigour of his wonderful 
genius : he was but thirty-seven when he died. He painted so 
many pictures of the Madonna, and in such different forms of treat- 
ment, that distinguishing titles have in process of time been given to 
the majority of the most famous by way of recognition ; and this is 
known as the ' Madonna della Sedia,' or Madonna of the chair, be- 
cause the Virgin is seated on a low chair, the upright arm of which 
is alone visible. She holds the Infant Jesus on her knee, who leans 



C. SCHULER, Sculpt. 



against her bosom in the confiding attitude of a child conscious ot 
a mother's love and care. Kugler speaks thus of the holy pair : 
" She appears as a beautiful and blooming woman, looking out of 
the picture in the tranquil enjoyment of maternal love ; the Child, 
full and strong in form, has a serious, ingenuous, and grand expres- 
sion. The colouring is uncommonly warm and beautiful." Raffa- 
elle has clothed the Virgin very much in the costume of the Italian 
women of his time, which, to some extent, has descended to our own : 
on her shoulders is a parti-coloured kerchief, and another is bound 
round the head. By their side is the infant John the Baptist, sup- 
porting a cross, his hands clasped together as if in prayer. When 
and how the picture came into the famous gallery of the Pitti Palace 
we have no record, but it ranks among the gems of the collection. 



AN ART-WALK IN ROME. 




NDER these sunny skies, with the Campagna 
spreading its green, brown, and sometimes opal- 
tinted fields before us, it is hard to resist the 
temptations of Nature, and leave the song of the 
¥-'MP- s MWi nightingale, the rustling of , the fresh but soft 
wSx^^ffili: breeze, the idle watching of the butterflies as they 
ic flutter from flower to flower, or the unfolding of 

the almost too numerous roses — it is hard to leave these refreshing 
influences, and enter the walls of any city, even though that city be 
Rome ! We pass, however, with a locomotive-shriek, that might 
well have terrified any ancient, unhabituated sentinel, the Porta 
Maggiore, with its quaint tomb of the Baker, rush past the pictu- 
resque temple of Minerva Medica, and halt near two strangely- 
dissimilar but characteristic representations of ancient and modern 
civilisation — a portion of the wall of Servius Tullius and the com- 
modious railway-station. With a hasty thought upon the fact that, 
until yet, the only interruption to the walls still surrounding Rome 
has been made by this irresistible power — the railway— we traverse 
the broad, clean streets near the station, admire the high-playing 
fountain of the Acqua Marcia, in the little public garden, pass the 
inviting, elegant Hotel Costanzi, are bewildered by the number of 
artists' names on the Via San Niccolo da Tolentino, cross the Piazza 
Barberini, where the Triton fountain, although indefatigable, can- 
not allay the dust, and, through a crowd of effect-loving models, 
arrive in Via Sistina. One would not think that this street were 
one of the most aristocratic in Rome, judging from the small, inele- 
gant air of most of its buildings, especially of their entrances, much 
encumbered, often with furnaces for roasting chestnuts, and sur- 



rounded by groups of every age, from old ladies knitting, to chil- 
dren rolling on the sidewalk in front. 

" Are you looking for Mr. Louis Lang's studio?" says a friend 
whom we meet. " Here it is, No. 136 ; but I am sorry for your dis- 
appointment, since he is no longer here, but has taken, for the sum- 
mer, M. Sain's large and charming studio on the island of Capri- 
Will it be an aggravation, or a consolation, if I describe to you 
some of the paintings he kindly showed me before his departure? " 
As we accede gladly, he continues : 

" On entering the room I was immediately impressed with the 
keen perception shown for colour, and its skilful management. 
One at once perceives that Mr. Lang has as much enjoyment in 
shades and tints as a natural musician in harmonies. Had he been 
of the other sex, and unable to wield the brush, he would have de- 
lighted in rich draperies, tinted wools, flowers, and sunsets. 

" In his ' Bivouac of Circassian Slaves,' the richly-draped tent, 
the couch-like mass in the centre, is illuminated and illuminating 
with colour. One lovely Circassian, nude to the waist, her back 
turned, is leaning her head on her hand, a crimson robe concealing 
the rest of her figure, while a diademed brunette sits near, discon- 
solate, in spite of a costume which would fill the heart of almost 
any woman with joy. It is a garnet-coloured waist, trimmed with 
gold, while the skirt, below which the delicate-shaped feet peep 
forth, is of a rich blue, the central tint in the picture, and artists 
well know how difficult this colour is to manage in a conspicuous 
position, where it might interfere with and spoil other shades. Be- 
yond her is a blonde with falling hair, in a white waist and yellow- 
brocade skirt. At her left, in a dress of mauve pink, her hair bound 
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by blue fillets, is a beautiful girl with American-like delicacy of fea- 
ture, who is holding back the curtain of the tent, revealing a river- 
scene, where a Turk of the caravan is seen seated on a bank 
watching the vessels in the distance. One of the most character- 
istic figures of this Oriental and glowing painting is the Turkish 
woman who guards so precious a tent-full of beauty, and who now, 
at the evening hour, is muttering her prayers. 

" The last painting completed by Mr. Lang represents Cinderella 
and her sisters, the latter richly dressed for the ball, one giving her- 
self the finishing touches with a powder-puff and hand-mirror, 
while the lovely but meekly-attired Cinderella is on her knees be- 
fore the other, putting on her slippers. The colour is very rich and 
admirably managed, as well as the contrast between the haughty, 
conquest-anticipating sisters and the gentle, beautiful one who 
serves them. 

" In contrast with these works are two others, full of feeling 
and well executed. One represents Dante, sitting in the garden 
of the convent at Ferrara ; and the other shows us Tasso in his 
prison, grasping, as if he would break them, the iron bars of the 
window, beyond which is seen the Ferrara castle, while a little girl, 
peeping through his prison-door, holds up a bunch of flowers — a 
gift, perhaps, from the beloved Leonora. The likenesses of Dante 
and Tasso are very carefully worked, uniting to the features, well 
known to -us from long-accepted portraits, poetical but unexagge- 
rated traits, such as we love to assign to such master-minds. The 
Tasso has been purchased by Mr. Cuthington, of London. 

" I would gladly describe to you ' Mary, Queen of Scots,' ' Ra- 
phael fallen asleep in his studio, while the vision of the Sixtine 
Madonna floats before his eyes,' ' Cleopatra Preziosa ; or the Stolen 
Child,' and a number of other interesting works in Mr. Lang's 
crowded studio, but you prefer, undoubtedly, to await his return, 
when you can see them for yourselves." 

Thanking our friend, and regretting Mr. Lang's departure, we 
turn down the Via Capo le Case, but soon pause before No. 68, 
where are the studios of the talented American artists Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman. We find that the works of the latter axe facsimi- 
les, one might say, of children in all their different moods, from the 
chimney-piece, where, in varied groups,. poetry and music are re- 
presented, while one has fallen asleep sucking his thumb, up to a 
group of two larger children, deliciously sleeping, the arm of the 
oldest placed protectingly over the little one reposing on his other 
arm. The limbs have taken the comfortable attitudes induced 
naturally by muscles relaxed in sleep, and, though the artist calls 
the group 'The Princes asleep in the Tower,' one prefers not to 
associate it with so tragic a story, but rather to consider it a repre- 
sentation of what almost every mother sees when she takes the 
last evening look at her healthfully-reposing boys. 

Here are four children, arms interlaced, holding up a young 
Bacchus, who clutches one by the hair, and plants his foot on the 
ear of another, cunning symbol of the tyranny of wine. And here 
is a charming clock, based, surrounded, and apexed by " putti," as 
the Italians call Cupid-like children. They represent the hours : 
those playing on instruments and dancing, are the happy ones ; 
while there are two weary, one of whom is supporting his head 
with his hands. Another, opposite, is weeping over a dead bird, 
thus symbolizing Death ; and above, the Resurrection is suggested 
by one watching an insect in his hand. The two reposing against 
the drapery, and supporting it at the same time, are the sleeping 
hours. This beautiful and thought-suggesting clock has been 
bought by Mr. Frederick Stevens, of New York, and is to be cast 
in bronze. 

Other works by Mrs. Freeman are ' Baby Neptune in a shell sup- 
ported by dolphins ; ' ' The Angel Suonatore ' playing the lyre ; 
' Morning ' — a baby just waking up, and amusing itself with its 
toes ; ' The Angels of the, Nativity '—three, on clouds, one playing 
a lute to which the other two are listening ; a ' Cupid Bound,' whose 
pouting mouth, drooping wings, and weapon hanging unused, 
show his disconsolateness ; and a beautiful, child-wreathed vase 
which has recently been purchased by Mrs. N. Matthews, of Bos- 
ton. The chimney-piece is Mrs. Freeman's last work, and is not 
yet completed. The frieze is adorned with the children as hours ; 
on the sides are brackets of child-angels, and an ornamentation of 
mosaic surrounds the opening for the fire, adorned also with pilas- 
ters of white marble. The fender is of bronze, and upon it are 
children in a variety of natural attitudes, the central figures repre- 



senting poetry and music, as already mentioned, while ivy-wreaths 
border all this life of childhood. 

As Mr. Freeman is not in, we are obliged to depart without see- 
ing his paintings, and to reserve the pleasure for another time. 

Passing the Piazza di Spagna, we stop at the shop and bank of 
Mr. Lowe, to see what works of art are being packed off for the 
United States, and, behold ! a beautiful painting greets us from the 
midst of bales and boxes in the merchants' counting and packing 
room. It is a large, most minute, and elaborate work by Luis 
Alvarez, representing a morning-reception in a Spanish mansion at 
about the end of the last century, on the occasion of the birthday 
of the gentleman of the house. 

The large apartment is a faithful copy of one in a castle of that 
period. Even the panel-paintings on the ceiling, the pilasters, 
marbles of the walls, with the candelabras, Venetian mirrors, vases, 
and curtains, are given with such perfection of detail, that we 
can hardly realise we are not in the room itself. The inlaid mar- 
bles of the floor shine with so natural a lustre that we see reflected 
faintly, in their polished surface, the tints of the ladies' dresses. 
In the centre is a rich carpet, upon which are vases of plants 
around a metallic ornament. The costumes of the ladies are not 
unlike the present style, differing chiefly by the absence of the upper 
skirt. The hair, a la Watteau, is dressed high on the head, and 
adorned with white or black veils, flowers, or diadems. The gen- 
tlemen are in long coats and small-clothes of rich materials and 
colours — lilac, green, or red — their hair hanging in queues, in the 
olden style. The faces of all are lifelike, varied, and expressive, 
but especially so are the family- confessor and the bull-fighter 
{torero), who, being the most important personages of the epoch, 
occupy the seat of honour — the sofa near the centre of the hall. 
With the torero, the host is earnestly discussing bull-fights, while 
the hostess offers cake to the confessor, who eyes askance the wine 
which the torero sips, to see if he has made a wiser choice, in pre- 
ferring the chocolate. To the right of these are two young men, 
and, as in those times such youthful personages were not allowed 
in society, they feel themselves quite out of place, and show their 
embarrassment and awkwardness by their expressions and con- 
strained attitudes. Near them sits their father — a hale, aristocra- 
tic old gentleman, wearing the red cloak appropriate then to a 
morning visit. He holds suspended a pinch of snuff, while he lis- 
tens to "La Tirana," a song of the bull-fight, which the graceful 
daughter of the host is singing, accompanied by a cavalier playing 
the guitar. These two form the central figures. 

It was the custom then for the ladies to sit by themselves on 
one side of the room, and that only married men should approach 
to talk with them. So, in our picture, on the left are the lady visi- 
tors. One, a brunette, in brown, embossed brocade, with a black 
veil, is receiving refreshments from a charming little page, while 
two young ladies (one in rose-colour, and the other in yellow, with 
a wonderful black-lace flounce) are laughing behind their fans at 
the two bashful young men opposite. Beyond them an open door 
leads into a richly-furnished boudoir, where other guests are dis- 
tinctly seen. 

After remarking the principal features of this detailed and 
glowing painting, the eye lingers to dissect it, especially the com- 
binations of colour, which, with few exceptions, are most pleasing. 
They are daring, since, close by each other, are red, crimson, and 
rose-colour. Still they are harmonious. Perhaps the drawing is 
not, in all respects, perfectly accurate, but if slight faults may be 
detected in two lines of the room and one of the chairs, they do 
not at all mar the effect of this remarkably successful work, and 
but few would perceive them. The portraits, on the walls, of the 
host, hostess, and daughter, are admirable likenesses, as we see by 
comparing them with the originals, and ' The Assumption of the 
Virgin ' is an easily-recognisable copy of Murillo. This painting 
has been purchased by ex-Governor Morgan, of New York, and is 
the third beautiful picture that we have seen ready to be forwarded 
to him. A previous one was a painting by Vannutelle, represent- 
ing masqueraders issuing from the ducal palace at Venice, at the 
close of a carnival ball. The period is that soon after the erection 
of the palace. There is a new look, therefore, to the architecture, 
making it less beautiful, perhaps, than it is now, with the finishing 
touches, always so effective, of the old master Time. One of the 
doges is seen listening suspiciously, behind his black domino, to the 
talk of the revellers who fill the portico with life and colour. The 
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price paid for this carefully-elaborate work, so free from anachro- 
nism as to have received criticism from the thoughtless on this very 
account, was thirty-five thousand francs. The painting by Mr. 
Elihu Vedder, purchased by the same connoisseur, represents also 
a company of Venetians recreating on the mainland. Weary of 
the pleasure even of floating on the street-canals, or of promena- 
ding through the narrow, crowded vie, these Nature-loving, artis- 
tic Venetians have sought and found a bowery retreat, whence, 
through an arched opening in the trees above them, a distant view 
of mountains, trees, and sky, forms a second landscape, seemingly 
appreciated by the recreators, although two of them are absorbed 
in singing from the same book, and all have an air of repose and 
enjoyment, as if feeling the influence of the scene around them 
rather than analysing it. The softened tone of the greens, and 
even of the costumes, brilliant as they are, shows at once the artist's 
true skill and genius. Mr. Vedder's works always evince these 
qualities. 

Leaving Mr. Lowe's establishment, and continuing along the 
Via Babuino, we soon reach the Vicolo Aliberti, on which are the 
rooms of the Artistic International Association, where an exhibi- 
tion was recently held of works by the members, in sculpture, oil- 
paintings, and water-colours. The Spanish artists won much 
approval in this exhibition, especially M. de Casado del Alisal, for 
his ' Spanish Tyrant ' and ' Blue Demoiselle,' as well as M. Tapiro 



for his charming \\\\\t genre painting called ' The Stolen Tomatoes.' 
Among the Italian artists, perhaps the most successful were Pittara, 
Ferrari, and Corrodi. Rondini sent two admirable statues, one 
representing ' Solitude,' and the other ' Syra ' (a character in Cardi- 
nal Wiseman's romance, " Fabiola"). Miss Foley was represented 
by two excellent sculpture-portraits, and Mile. Adelaide Pendiani 
by a likeness of F'anny Allievi. There were fine bronzes by Lom- 
bardi and water-colours of merit by Simoni. 

Returning to the Spanish steps, we stop to admire, before as- 
cending them, the bronze vase, by Mrs. Freeman, in the art show- 
rooms of the American bankers, McQuay & Hooker, and then, im- 
portuned by flower-sellers, reach at last the Pincian Hill. 

There the villa Medici reminds us of the French-Academy Exhi- 
bition recently closed, in which the ' Orestes,' by Lamotte, and 
' Daphne,' by Morot, won the most praise among the paintings, 
and the 'Perseus,' by Marqueste, among the sculptures. M. Bes- 
nard, of this Academy, is favourably spoken of in About's criticisms 
upon the Paris Salon for "a brilliant study a la Watteau." 

And now, Art, charming as she is, must yield to Nature, even in 
her somewhat artificial form in the Pincian Gardens, where we rest 
under the trees, and among the flowers, listening to the sweet 
strains of the Roman concerto, and watching the gay life that has 
rolled hither in carriages, or comes strolling slowly along the 
avenues^ C. L. Wills. 



PRIVATE AMERICAN ART-GALLERIES IN PARIS. 

II.— THE COLLECTION OF WILLIAM STEWART, Esq. 




HE gallery of this eminent art-collector is, in some 
respects, a peculiar one. Mr. Stewart has had 
emphatically what the French term line main 
lieiireuse. His keen eye and appreciative taste 
have enabled him to detect, in more than one in- 
stance, the splendour of the unvalued gem amid 
the pebbles of a dealer's ordinary collection. He 
was among the first to hail the dawning talent of Zamacoi's, and the 
very first among amateurs to appreciate the singular and striking 
genius of Fortuny. With these two eminent artists he formed a 
close friendship, which was only terminated by their untimely 
deaths. It was Zamacoi's who first called his attention to a set of 
water-colour drawings, some eight in number, which were among 
Fortuny 's first offerings to the Parisian public. Of these Mr. 
Stewart was so fortunate as to secure three ; the rest were reserved 
to be shown to the Baron de Rothschild, who declined to take them, 
and they were afterwards sold to the American artist, William 
Haseltine. Soon after, the first oil-painting which Fortuny ever 
sent to the Messrs. Goupil was exhibited at their rooms on the Rue 
Chaptal. It was 'The Fantasie Arabe,' afterwards described by 
Zamacoi's, who had a noble and honest delight in the fame of his 
great countryman, as " a rain of jewels — a shower of fireworks.'' 
Mr. Stewart purchased this picture for the sum of $1, 00a— it is 
probably worth now ten times that amount. He next bought the 
picture of ' The Antiquary,' a singularly fine specimen of.the young 
artist's powers, for $1,200. About this painting an anecdote is 
told which illustrates the affection of Fortuny for his appreciative 
friend. He had often begged Mr. Stewart to sit to him for his 
portrait, but that gentleman, disliking the fatigue and confinement 
of regular sittings, deferred compliance with the request from day 
to day. At last Fortuny took away the picture of ' The Antiquary,' 
saying that he wished to make some alterations in it. He also bor- 
rowed a photographic likeness of Mr. Stewart, and when the paint- 
ing was returned there hung above the antiquary's fireplace a tiny 
picture of Mr. Stewart in the guise of a cavalier in armour. 

Mr ; Stewart's gallery is peculiarly rich in specimens of the mo- 
dern Spanish school. Zamacoi's, Fortuny, Madrazo, Ricos, Ville- 
gas, Arcos — such are the artists whose masterpieces are among the 
gems of the collection. Not that the French artists are neglected, 
as the presence of three fine Meissoniers, and works from the pen- 
cils of Bonnat, Troyon, Vernet, and others, can testify. Besides 



the two pictures by Fortuny, mentioned above, Mr. Stewart pos- 
sesses one of that artist's most celebrated works — ' The Academi- 
cians of the Days of Louis XV. selecting a Model.' This picture 
is an intoxication of colour and of light. It is strangely luminous — 
bewilderingly brilliant. The light sparkles on the glittering golden 
mouldings of the gorgeous hall, it is reflected from the polished 
flooring of pale, tinted marble, it glares in the background of painted 
windows and lustrous columns and dazzling draperies. The mag- 
nificent hall wherein the Academicians are assembled is a transcrip- 
tion of one in the Colonna Palace at Rome, and the pictures that 
decorate the walls in the background are from the Madrid Gallery. 
In the foreground, at the right of the picture, the nude model, 
poised upon a table of black marble supported by grinning figures 
in gilded bronze, her arm rounded above her head, is posing for the 
appreciation of her judges, while her discarded garments lie in a 
heap upon the floor. She is by no means of an ideal beauty ; the 
artist has sought for realism in delineating her undraped form, 
rather than for poetic grace or statuesque loveliness. In the centre 
of the foreground stand the Academicians, gravely considering the 
merits of her figure. They are brave in silk and satin, and velvet 
and embroidery ; one old gentleman holds his cane to his nose 
musingly, another glances sideways, with joined finger-tips and 
considering countenance, and all look deeply interested in the ques- 
tion. The walls of the apartment are panelled with rose-coloured 
and silver brocade, against which rosy background is relieved the 
undraped form of the model. When Gerome first saw this picture 
he asked Fortuny why he had not relieved the figure against a dark 
background, as that would have made it so much more effective. 
"Because," replied the young artist, with the audacity of genius, 
" I meant to make it effective as it is." Two laughing busts, one 
in bronze, and the other in marble, are placed on brackets against 
the wall before which the model stands, and the first of these busts 
is so wonderfully painted that it needs an exercise of reason to con- 
vince the spectator that it does not actually stand out in relief 
from the canvas. 

Here also, by the same artist, is ' The Arab Trial,' or ' Set in the 
Stocks,' as it is sometimes called. It is a scene in an open court 
of the Alharnbra. The white walls glow with the intense lustre 
of a southern summer day, while in the centre of the picture lie two 
hapless culprits, with bound hands and feet, set fast in the stocks, 
watched by an unsympathising official who is squatting down, at 



